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The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association convened at 
Houghs’ Detroit Theatre at half-past eleven 
o'clock, Tuesday, June 2d, the President in the 
chair. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by 
Bishop McCoskry. . 

Wm. Brodie, u. p., then read an address of 
welcome. 

At the conclusion of the Address, Dr. Brodie, 
from the Committee of Arrangements, announced 
the a te of arrangements. 

Dr. Brodie, of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, announced that invitations had been ex- 
tended to prominent members of the medical 
profession in the Dominion of Canada to attend 
this meeting, and moved that the following be 
admitted to seats: Prof. Richardson, Toronto ; 
Dr. Casgrain, Windsor; Dr. C. B. Hall, Toron- 
to; Dr. Robert Lambert, Windsor; Dr. A. A. 
Andrews, Windsor ; Dr. E. Nesbitt, Sandwich ; 
Dr. George McMicking, Goderich ; Dr. F. B. 
McCormick, Ripon, Ont.; Dr. F. F. Bell, Am- 
herstburg. The motion was unanimously 
adopted. : 

Dr. Richardson, of Toronto, being introduced 
as the spokesman from the Canadian delegation, 
expressed his gratification at the unexpected 
honor confe m him by this selection. He 
> ope of the pride he felt in being a member of 
the noble profession. In 1856 he was an at- 
tendant at the meeting of the Association, and 

experience on that occasion made him ac- 
cept the invitation to this session with avidity. 
He announced that several noted Canadian 
physicians who had not yet reported would ar- 
rive during the day. 

Dr. Toner then read the following 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 


Gentlemen of the American Medical Association : 


Custom has made it a duty for the presiding 
officer to deliver an address at the opening of 
each annual session. As the + grag is one 
to be prized, though distrusting my ability, I 
hope, with your indulgence, to meet with the 
requirements of the occasion. Your long line 
of distinguished Presidents have gleaned the 
fields of inviting inquiry, and have so carefully 
garnered the germs of medical thought, and 
spoken such earnest words of counsel and en- 
couragement, as to make it difficult to select 
new topics or improve upon their recommenda- 
tions and admonitions. apt Comes shall be 
neither long, learned, nor abstruse, but I trust 
suggestive and practical. 

ote 1.—This Association is a true medical 
republic, national and representative, Catholic 
and paternal. It admits to membership dele- 
tes from all table medical institutions 
roughout the United States. 

Note 2.—The territory of the United States 
extends from near the twenty-fifth to the forty- 
ninth degree of latitude (o" including Alaska 
to within the Arctic circle), and from the sixty- 
seventh to near the one hundred and : 
fifth degree of longitude, embracing nearly 
4,000,000 square miles, and over 40,000,000 

ulation. 

ote 3.—The American Medical Association 
met in Detroit in 1856. A few would have it 
an arena where any and every subject that can 
enter the mind of a medical man might be io- 
troduced. without order or even definite pur- 
poses. Others would be content and feel re- 
warded for the expense and loss of time in the 
enjoyment of the social elements so lavishly 
evoked onvall these occasions., But the arrange- 
ment for scientific discussions and the exchange” 
of professional views, with the social reunions 
which the average judgment of the gentlemen 
who are in the habit of attending the meeting 
from year ty year has approved, come as near 
meetin, the requirements and securing due con- 
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sideration to every factor, social, ethical, and 
professional, that enters into and serves to ad- 
vance the true interests of the whole profession, 
and bind it in one harmonious brotherhood. as 
any general policy that could at present be 
adopted. 

Ag tions of individuals form communi- 
ties, and intercourse establishes society. Com- 
mon interests and. enlightened sentiment, with 
frequent meetings and exchange of views, evolve 
dominant ideas and dominant ideas rule not 
onl omen ae ours, but the world. 

wenty-ei ears this society was or- 

. ganized, in the. Chy of New York, rod basis to 
represent the regular profession of the United 
States. Whether it has always acted wisely, or 
done the best and, all that was possible, under 
the circumstances, for the elevation and advance- 
ment of the profession, must be impartially 
judged by our suceessors. 

‘ote 4.—The first meeting was held in the 
City of New York, May 5, 1846, on a call of 
the Medical Society of the State of New York. 
for a national medical convention. This action 

- was brought about chiefly through the far-see- 
ing wisdom and active exertions of N.S. Davis, 
m. D., then of Binghampton, New York. All 

medical societies and institutions throughout 
the United States were solicited to join in the 

‘measure. A convention assembled, which led 

‘to our present organization. The institutions 
represented in the first meeting were: State 

‘medical societies, 2; local medical societies, 13 ; 
colleges, 14; hospitals, 2. Total, 36 institu- 
tions, from seventeen different States, sending in 

"all one hundred and twenty-nine delegates. 

Whatever it has done it will be conceded has 
been done with disinterestedness and a sincere 
desire for the elevation of our noble calling, and 

_for the more speedy and certain relief of hu- 
man suffering. 

’ Of those who find fault, I might ask: What 

‘ organizations or institutions are perfect, or give 
even general satisfaction? They are not to be 

‘found among religious creeds, nor are they to 

“be found in any known code of laws. They do 

‘not exist. But the great improvement taking 

‘ place throughout the world in all the conditions 
that regulate society and protect the rights of the 

_ individual is marvelous. And though absolute 
perfection is not attainable, we are striving 


_with encouraging success to elevate and perfeet ; 


as far as ible the art and science of medi- 
cine. If I possessed the ability to draw a pic- 
‘ture that could correctly represent the status 
of the profession and its organizations through- 
out our country at the period when this associa- 
‘tion came into existence, and contrast it with 
-one showing our present prosperous condition 
’ and numerous organized societies, the younger 
_, members would ‘scarcely recognize them as re- 
‘presenting the same profession. 

Note 5.—In 1840, when the American Medi- 
‘eal Association was furmed, there were but 
about one hundred and twenty-five medical so- 
cieties and institutiuns of all classes in the 
“United States. At the present time there are 
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over twelve hundred. The first medical organi- 
zation in the United States that I have seen any 
reference to was one in Boston in 1741. An- 
other was formed in Philadelphia, Pennsylya- 
nia, in 1765, of which John Morgan was a pro- 
moter and active member. In 1766 the New 
Jersey Medical Society was formed. In 1773 
the American Medical Society was formed in 
Philadelphia, Dr. William Shippen, President, 
In 1776 the Delaware Medical Sociefy was 
formed. In 1781 the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. In 1784 the Connecticut Medical So. 
a In 1787 the College of Physicians, 
Philadelphia. In 1789 the Medical Society of 
South Carolina. In 1791 the New Hampshire 
Medical Society. In 1799 the Medical and Chi- 
rugical Faculty of Maryland. 

t. is not too much to claim that this Associa- 
tion, by the mere moral support it gives in en- 
couraging the formation of local medical or- 
ganizations, has ‘done immeasurable good, and 
added largely to this result. It fully recognizes 
the unity of the regular profession throughout 
the United States. At the same time it has 
erected a standard of medical excellence and 
ethical esprit du corps never before attained in 
America, and has persistently and pobliclyis 
them up for admiration and adoption. Ithas 
drawn with distinctness a line that separates 
the regular from the irregular practitioner, 
which will in the future, as in the past, be 
firmly maintained, and it is desirable, as far as 
practicable, to encourage uniformity in the plan 
and scope of all medical societies which in the 
sphere of their influence correspond to our 
civil politicai divisions ; and further, I think we 
should continue our efforts to encourage these 
local medica! organizations, until every State 
and county in the,United States shall have its 
medical society, holding proper relativuns with 
each other and with this body. The association 
is now and always has been anxious to bring 
into its fold the leading physicians from 
every State, and from every city and vil- 
lage, and rural district in the land, and 
has solicited and still invites original pa- 
person any subject that can advance medical 
science, It has published annually, from its or- 
ganization. a volume of contributions, and regu- 
lar and special reports of great value in the 
different departments of medicine on questions 
of immediate interest to the profession. 

Note 6.—The Transactions, as numbered, © 
reach twenty-four volumes. From an oversight 
of the early publishing committees the pro- 
ceedings ee § transactions of the first two meet- 
ings (1846 and 1847), which are known as the 
proceedings of the National Medical Convention, 
are not included in the series. “ 

It must be apparent to all who are familiar 
with the history of medicine, or have. enjoyed 
for a considerable number of years a position 
favorable for overlooking the great army at 
work in the wide field of professional duty 
throughout the United States, that the concen- 
tration of medical thought and the scientific as 
pirations of the profession of the country, a8 
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expressed through this central association, are 
such that by its unity of action it exercises more 
influence now than ever before, or that would be 
possible without such combined association. 

Note 7.—The number of physicians in the 
United States, whoin 1870 paid internal revenue 
tax, was fifty thousand. This is in the pro 
tion of one a to every seven handred 
and sixty of the whole population. The last 
United States census, taken in the same year, 
in the return of persons by occupation, gives 
sixty-two thousand three hundred and eighty- 
three as physicians. male and female, which is 
in the proportiun of one physician to every six 
hundred and eighteen of the total population. 
In France and England there is but one physi- 
cian to every two thousand of the population, 
the proportion being much larger, however, in 
the cities than in the rural districts. This is 

rticularly noticeable in States in which there 
as been recent legislation affecting the profes- 

sion and public health. 
. Note 8.—The several States are gradually en- 
acting laws to secure registration of births, 
deaths. and marriages, and establishing State 
Boards of Health. But, indeed, it is rather 
surprising that so few (California, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Rhode Island) have 
any laws upon this subject in successful opera- 
tion. 

Maryland and Virginia have recently estab- 
lished boards. Massachusetts deserves to be 
followed as a model in her registration and 
health laws, as well as in their intelligent exe- 
eution, 

It is within the observation of all, that while 
the profession is advancing in knowledge and 
influence, so is the general intelligence of the 
people, who are yearly demanding greater pro- 
tection to their health and greater skill and 
ability on the part of their physicians in the 
various branches of medicine. 

Education is synonomous with elevation. 
Knowledge in medicine, as everywhere else, is 
power and ability. It is a source of sincere 
congratulation that our medical educational in- 
stitutions are rapidly enlarging and perfectin 
their curriculums, and ing more see 
and efficient in teaching the science of medicine. 

Note 9.—In 1859 the Chicago Medical Colle 
(now the Medical Department of the North- 
western University of Illinois) adopted the 
three years’ course, and a system of graduated 
classes and a lecture term of six months. In 1872 
Harvard University adopted practically a simi- 
lar course. I am not aware that any other col- 
lege has yet adopted this plan. The system is 
working well in both the institutions named. It 
has so much to recommend it that it is to be 
hoped all our first-class colleges will adopt it 
Within a ar few years. 

In 1870-71 returns from 51 medical colleges 
show 5776 matriculants, and 1698 graduates. 
In 1871-72 returns from 36 of the 60 medical 
colleges show 4956 ratriculants, and nearly 
1400 graduates. In 1873, in 59 regular medical 
colleges there were 780 instructors employed. 
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There were 6491 matriculant students, of whom. 
1941 received the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
ters) Report of Educational Department for- 
The successfal medical man must be fully up 
with the age and the times, conversant with the. 
latest means of — the theory of diseases 
and their cures. He must have tested the new- 
est remedy, examined the most recent invention ; 
must have read the latest telegram, And. in- 
deed, the genius of the profession, responding 
te these demands, has devised physical tests for 
an exact diagnosis in almost every im nt 
disease. There is scarcely a vital function the 
normal or diseased action of which cannot be 
determined with accuracy, through the aid of 
some chemical test or mechanical device. The 


‘improvement in this direction is still actively 


progressing. 
— 10.—We shall yw we but a few of 

e man iances used in di is, as they 
will seokiigt toon to the mind ofthe physician ; 
je eng tp hh ages gh e@ oph- 
thalmoscope, goscope, the rhinoscope, 
the proc adn the pleximeter, the endoscope, 
the ——_ the sphygmograph, the spirometer, 
the thermometer, the anzsthesometer, anaesthe- 
tics, chemical examination of excretions, etc. 

Perhaps there is no branch of medicine 
brought so prominently before the public as. 
that of surgery, or that has been so much im- 
proved within a few years. 

American surgeons can justly claim to have 
done their part to advance its efficiency. 

Their daring and successful operations, as 
well as their ingenious devices and numerous 
mechanical appliances, are the admiration of 
the profession everywhere. 

It is the judgment of those who watch closely 
the workin this Association that questions 
of a hy ical, local or transient character 
ought not to be intruded here. The time of the 
Association should be fully employed in scien- 
tific ee and = e a of 

uestions of necessary a r legislation. 
: The absence of iologue bom the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society has been noticeable 
for several years: I trust that at the present 
meeting delegates from that old and influential 
organization may resume their rightful places. 
It richly deserves the con ations of the 
Association and the profession of the country for 
lopping off all irregular practitioners who. by 
various. pretexts, sought .to fasten themselves 

it. 

The judicial council of twenty-one, created at 
the last meeting, whose duty it is “to take 
bY ae par of and decide questions of an 
ethical or judicial character that may arise,” will 
no doubt greatly promote harmony and facilitate 
the business of the Association. 

It is also confidently believed that the change 
in the plan of conducting the business before 
the ¢ sections will add to the general 
interest and efficiency of our meetings. This 
change may require us to prolong our session 
to at least four days. Should each chairman 
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of the five different sections _—S, the time of 
the general session allotted to him for an address, 
which shall review the progress of medicine 
within the ur a of his section, it is not likely 
they could all be delivered in less than “two 
days. The regulation adopted for the steno- 
graphic report and daily printing the remarks 
of members will make each speaker more de- 
liberate and perhaps more anxious to have his 
views fully and carefully stated. With a view 
to secure more time for our deliberations, I 
recommend that a regulation extending our 
sessions to four days be adopted. The hope 
entertained by some physicians, of excluding 
irregular and unimportant productions from the 
profession by legislative enactments and penal- 
ties is, I apprehend, in our country, not to be 
realized. 

The thorough systematic education, the skill 
and availability of the services of the regular 
medical man must instinctively create in the 
minds of the people an resem of his 
superior claims to their cotifidence, and thus the 
profession become a law for its own protection, 
which must prove stronger and more enduring 
than acts of assemblies or rulings of courts. 

Note 11.—The earliest law passed by any 
of the American colonies having reference to 
the medical profession was the ninth act of the 
General Assembly of Virginia, passed October 
21, 1639, to compel physicians and surgeons to 
declare on oath the value of their drugs and 
medicines. This law was revised and amended 
in 1645-6, and again in 1657-8. (See Hening’s 
statutes at large, vol. 1, pp. 316, 450). The 
earliest law concerning medical men passed in 
Massachusetts was an act in 1849, applicable to 
chirurgeons, midwives, and physicians. (See 
laws of Massachusetts, edition of 1672, p. 29). 
The earliest legislation that established or regu- 
lated the fees of physicians in America, that I 
have seen, is the act of Virginia, August, 1736, 
entitled, ‘An act for regulating the fees and 
accounts of the practicers of physic.” This act 
authorizes the courts to make a distinction 
between the amounts charged by the physicians 
regularly educated in medicine and those who 
have been merely apprenticed. (See Hening’s 
statutes at large, vol 4, p. 509.) 

Its efficiency and influence with the public 
rest solely on the amount of its useful scientific 
and practical fear a knowledge. Let us 
at ali times and seasons insist upon increasing 
these by every means possible. Ignorance and 
charlatanism should be made odious by contrast. 
I wish to call the attention of the profession to 
- the advantage of competitive examinations, 
whenever appointments are to be made among 

rofessional men to medical institutions, as the 

t mode of securing the most efficient, en- 
couraging the industrious and careful student, 
and rewarding the really meritorious medical 
man. We all know that it is not true in fact, 
whatever may be the theory, that one graduate 
is just as good and as competent as, and no better 
than, others. It is a duty we owe to ourselves 
and to the public to give our approbation and 
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a to those who, by special applica- 
tion and thorough study, me eminent in 
the profession. The man of real ability is usu- 
ally retiring and without diplomacy, while the 
shallow pretender is full of tact, and is aggres- 
sive and vering, and therefore, too often 
for the dignity and advancement of medical 
science, intrusted with the management of our 
public institutions. 

It seems to me very desirable that a complete 
and well endowed siological and pathologi- 
cal laboratory should be established sumewhere 
in the United States, preferably in one of our 
great cities. Such a laboratory should be 
organized, not merely for the elementary train- 
ing of students, but for the encouragement of 
original research in histology and in experi- 
mental physiology and pathology. The great 
utility of such institutions has been demon- 
strated by the experience of Germany, where 
they are to be found in almost every university 
town, and where they have rendered possible 
the brilliant series of discoveries which hag 
given Germany in modern times tie lead in all 
matters connected with physiology and _pathol- 
ogy. One or two similar institutions have re. 
cently been established in England, and we 
also must make an effort in this direction, ifwe 
mean to keep pace with the profession in 
other parts of the world. 

Medicine has always been more advanced 
through the fortunate discoveries of the few 
original observers than it has in centuries of 
adherence to dominant theories. 

I wish, further, to suggest or to inquire 
whether our influence ought not to be given to 
the end that all medical institutions created by 
law or acting under charters should be required 
to make and publish annual reports of their 
facilities, their labors, discoveries, and the extent 
of their operations, to the legislative body that 
created them. 

The principle should obtain, that when 4 
charter issues the institution assumes a public 
character, and should be held responsible by the 
public for the manner in which it exercises its 
privileges, raises and expends its funds, and 
conducts its business. The public has a right 
to claim this much, that it may profit by ex- 
perience, correct abuses, and encourage only the 
deserving. It has been estimated that there are 
about two thousand four hundred separate and 
distinct diseases. The number will probably be 
reduced as our knowledge of physiology and 

athology, and of the natural history of diseases 
fonoaies more general and accurate. 

What seems at first, in many cases, to bes 
specific difference, frequently disappears as we 
become more familiar with the range of circum- 
stances and variations that enter into the pro- 
ducing causes, as well as those that may prolong 
and modify prominent symptoms. Hospitals 
for the cure and medical treatment of the insane 
have been provided for most liberally by the 

eneral government and by nearly all the States. 
Being public institutions, and yet bearing the 
character of specialties, and possessing une 
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qualed advantages, it seems but natural that the 
profession should expect reports from them, with 
records of carefully studied cases, and detailed 
accounts of autopsies, aud microscopic examina- 
tions of diseased brain and nerve tissue, of prac- 
tical value to the general practitioner. A most 
important step has been taken in this direction 
by Dr. J. P. Gray, Superintendent of the New 
York State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, who re- 
quested that a special pathologist be appointed 
as his assistant in that institution. The Doctor's 
recommendation to this end was unanimously 
passed by the Legislature, and an accomplished 
microscopist was appointed to the position. A 
complete outfit for careful chemical and micro- 
scopical examinations and for autopsies, and for 
taking photo-micrographs of diseased organs 
and tissues was provided. The late reports 
already attest the wisdom of the measure. 

If a hospital for the exclusive treatment of 
cancerous diseases were opened in some of our 
large cities, where cases could be kept under 
treatment and careful observation throughout 
all the stages of the disease, it would supply an 
urgent want, and do much toward developing 
and discovering more efficient means for com- 
bating this terrible disease. The pathology of 
this malady is now, perhaps, better understood 
than is the power of remedies over it. An in- 
stitution of this kind has recently been founded 
in England. ' 

The number and character of the medical 
works and jouroals annually published in the 
United States. show that there is a rapidly in- 
creasing demand by the profession of the country 
for the most recent views in medicine, and par- 
ticularly of the leading histologists and patholo- 
gists of the world. Instead of the bw, the 
majority of American physicians are becoming 
Industrious readers and careful students, and 
demand the latest and most scientific works. 

_ Twenty-five years ago it would have taken 
eight or ten years to bring new views fairly be- 
fore the profession for trial, that will now be 
read, revised, tested, confirmed or contradicted 
within six months, by scores of different ob- 
servers throughout the country. 

The telegraph, even, has been brought into re- 
quisition, and contributes its power to assist 
practitioners in distant cities to carry on con- 
sultations for the benefit of influential or distin- 
guished persons. 

Note 12.—Louis Napoleon, Greeley, Chase, 
Agassiz, Sumner, and many others, even the 
names of patients and their diseases, are fre- 
quently given in the dispatches of the Associated 

ress, with the names of the physicians and the 
special treatment adopted. What more striking 
evidence of the progress of the age, and of the 
intelligence of our profession. and of the people 
who are interested in and avail themselves of 
the latest inventions and advances in the physi- 
cal sciences ? 

There are some hundreds of young physicians 
of first-class ability, noted for their originalit 
of thought and boldness of investigation, resid- 
ing in different parts of our country who are 
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working with the scalpel and microscope, and 
the test within, the spirit of true philosophers. 
But where we have ten such we ought to have a 
hundred. It is from among such that must 
come the leading medical men of the future. 

Young ehenaeee are peculiarly adapted for 
experimental investigations by having the time, 
the enthusiasm and the daring imagination to 
be original, They are also Troe rom undue 
reverence for old ideas, and are without precon- 
ceived theories, conditions so essential for origi- 
nal experiment and discovery, for which age is 
found to be largely disqualified. 

It is therefore chiefly to the young that the 
profession must look for its — work and 
new facts. And while we are deeply gratified 
and ever ready to award due praise to the re- 
tir-d <r deceased physicians, who have fairly 
won, by earnest study and devotion to medicine, 
the highest honors of the profession, I feel it 
to be a duty to encourage by honorable commen- 
dation deserving young men who, by virtue of 
genius, industry and force of character, are 
conquering obstacles to increase the knowledge 
of oar profession and gain recognition and suc- 
cess. Such young men become the teachers of 
their teachers, the masters of the colleges. 

Preventive medicine is now attracting the 
earnest attention of many of the most profound 
thinkers in the profession, Within the personal 
observation and memory of each of us there 
have been great advances made in the control 
and prevention of disease. There is much still 
to be done in this direction. I confidently look 
forward to the time when epidemics of cholora, 
yellow fever and small-pox will be prevented 
with a certainty just in proportion to the dis- 
semination of the knowledge of efficient prevent- 
ive measures, and the faithfulness with which 
the means are applied. 

Note 13.—The epidemic of small-pox in Phila- 
delphia, in 1872, which, according to reports of 
the Board of Health, caused 2585 deaths, and 
including the deaths from small-pox in 1871, 
4464, is an evidence of the lax manner in which 
is applied even the simplest and one of the best 
known preventives to a most loathsome and des- 
ranting oa . ne rage 7 is not the 
only city where small-pox has te appeared 
Ay caused many aostiee The public should be 
made to feel the responsibility, if not the crimi- 
nality. of neglecting to apply effectually the well- 
known preventive. I think the time is not re- 
mote when the national government will feel 
justified in authorizing a central public health 
council of some kind, to act as auxiliary and ad- 
visory to the different States and municipal 
health boards and quarantine organizations of 
the country. ‘ 

The organization of State, county and city 
boards of health should be encouraged by the 
medical profession, and authorized by law in 
every State. It is within the power of such 
bodies, if properly constituted and filled with 
intelligent and energetic physicians, who will 
make sanitary matters a study, to add much to 
the security of public and private health. In 
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deed, the organic law of each State should re- 
uire every county and city to have a board. 
heir mere existence tends to educate the minds 
of the people to an observance of hygienic laws. 
The aggregated experience and reports of sucia 
boards would add greatly to our knowledge of 
local and epidemic diseases, and their distribu- 
tion and recurrence throughout our country. 

The climate in which we live, the pursuits 
.and temperament of our people, and the terrible 
rush and enthusiasm which characterize a busi- 
ness life and its efforts in the New World, are 
in part, at least, responsible fur a numerous 
class of diseases. In many individuals the 
stomach and the brain are kept in an abnormal 
state of excitement, almost from childhood. The 
consequence of this strain is manifested in 
numerous disturbances, mental and physical, 
even in persons who appear to be in good health, 
as well as the recognized invalid. Cases of ob- 
scure and complicated disease are believed to be 
more numerous, proportionally to ordinary 
sickness with us, than with the people of any 
other country, and diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem are out of all proportion, more frequéntly 
met with among the actiye business and pro- 
fessional men, and in the well-to-do class of 
society, than in other countries. This class of 
cases, with all the producing causes, deserves to 
be carefull studied, with a view to prevention 
or cure. There are annually many valuable 
citizens, and statesmen, and professional men 
carried off suddenly, whose demise in the prime 
of life and in the midst of their usefulness is at- 
tributable to over-worked brains. 

The question of the influence of localities of 
different elevations upon health is now, more 
than at any previous period, engaging the at- 
tention of the profession. 

As population increases in the interior and 
elevated portions of our country, the number of 
facts observed bearing on this point will rapidly 
multiply and be recorded by separate observers, 
and at many different points. Facts thus ac- 
cumulated will, from time to time. be digested 
and results deduced that will largely assist to 
solve the problem. I desire, also, to recommend 
that this oman eo take into consideration the 

uestion of the desirability of encouraging the 
ormation of an International Medical Congress. 
This can be done by uniting and securing the 
co-operation of the national medical sccieties of 
the different sections of the world. The Con- 
gress, I would suggest, ought to meet regularly, 
every five years, or oftener, in some one of the 
different national capitals, The organization 
should be tomposed of delegates eminent in 
medicine, to be appointed from the several 
national medical ies, in the proportion of, 
say two members from each body, and an ad- 
ditional delegate for every one hundred active 
members. The purposes of the Congress should 
be to confer and consider from an international 
point of view all questions that are otive of 
public health, the advance of medical knowl- 
edge and the true interests of the profession 
throughout the world. The present rapid and 
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frequent communication of all civilized coun- 
tries with each other makes us all akin, and 
the advancement of science renders this kind of 
professional intercourse desirable, to the end 
that frequent and free exchange of all that is 
known to be new and useful in medicine ma 

be speedily brought to benefit mankind in every 
clime. The progress of science, the facility of 
intercommunication, the general and wide- 
spread intelligence, the claims of humanity, and 

e aspirations of the age and of our noble 
profession, demand the formation and support of 
some such organization. 

Should the measure suggested meet the ap- 
proval of this Association, the steps proper to 
be taken to secure co-operation in the pro 
organization, and all the details, can be left toa 
committee. 

I suggest that an effort be made to have the 
first meeting held in Washington City, some 
time during the summer of 1876, while the 
American International Exposition is being. 
held in Philadelphia. 

Our country has much reason to be grateful 
to a kind and overruling Providence for the 

rosperity and general good health that has 
n vouchsafed to her citizens during the past 
year. A few cities in the South. however, have 
been visited by severe epidemics. You will 
immediately recall afflicted Shreveport and 
Memphis, where yellow fever of a most imalig- 
nant type prevailed for over two months, carry- 
ing off. thousands of valuable citizens. ; 

Note 14.~In Memphis, in 1873, about 2000 
died of yellow fever. In Shreveport, the same 
year, 759 died of yellow fever. 

The devotion of physicians to their profes- 
sional duties in those places furnishes additional 
evidence of the heroism of medical men, even 
to the extent of sacrificing their lives in the line 
of duty. , 

In Memphis seven physicians fell at their 

sta, 

Note 15.—The sicians dying of yellow 
fever in Memphis woe Drs. Orcne, Mined, Ken- 
non. Hatch, Sroust, Freeman and Williams. 

And at Shreveport four, three of whom were 
resident physicians ; and one, J. A. Richardson, 
of Jefferson, Texas, who had volunteered his 
services to these people in their hour of distress. 

Note 16.—The physicians who died in Shreve- 

rt. of yellow fever, were Drs. John B. Wise, 
I. P. Hotchkiss, J. L. Hebbette, and J. A. 
Richardson. ¢ 

At a most alarming period of the epidemic at 
Shreveport, in — toa call for professional 
aid, physicians from New Orleans, sixteen 
went there to assist the overburdened and 
thinned ranks of the profession of that city. 

The departments of the national government 
in which exist an organized medical corps, the 
army and the navy, need no special mention or 
encomiums from me. Their well-conducted 
bureaus, and the highly accomplished 
of the medical staff corps are the pride of the 
profession of the whole country. Their works 
speak more fittingly of their praise than 
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any words of mine. The great army pathologi- 

museum, and the magnificent medical library 
which their thoughtful consideration for the 
profession have created, fully attest their devo- 
tion to their high trust and their love for the ad- 
vancement of medical science. 

Within a few years a third medical depart- 
ment, known as the Marine Hospital service, 
under the immediate direction of the Secretar 
of the Treasury, has come into existence. It is 
under the supervision of an able medical officer, 
and the purpose is to provide hospital accommo- 
dations and medical treatment for sick seamen 
belonging to the merchant marine of the 
United States. At most of the ports contracts 
are made with the local hospitals to receive 
and treat the sailors. 

The government owning but ten hospitals, it 
consequently makes but few medical appoint- 
ments. The service is, therefore, small. and 
may, from its importance, be considered in a 
formative state. 

The medical officers of the army have not yet 
received that consideration and relief from 
Cengress which you recommended at your last 
meeting. The committee appointed by you 
drew up a memorial, which was duly presented 
to Congress ; they also called in person upon the 
members of the Military Committee of the 


' Senate and House of Representatives, and pre- 


pared a bill entitled “A bill to increase the effi- 
ciency of the medical depattient of the army,” 
which, if passed, would plave the medical staff 
upon a footing of equality with the other staff 
or. This bill was introduced into the House 
of Representatives January 6, 1874, read twice, 
and referred to the Military Committee, who 
have not yet taken any definite action on the 
subject. ‘ 

eanwhile, the action of the American Medi- 

Association and your committee has been 
heartily indorsed by the general, State and 
county medical ‘societies, almost every one of 
which has passed resolutions on behalf of their 
brethren in the army, and forwarded ‘them to 
their representatives in Congress. 

The medical profession of the United States 
can never be content that the medical officers of 
the army shall continue to be treated with less 
consideration in the matter of rank and pay 
than the officers of other staff corps. or of the 
medical corps of the navy, and will never cease 
their appeals to the representatives of the peo- 
ple until justice is done to this deserving body 
of medical men. I recommend, therefore, that 


.& larger committee be appointed, to plead their 


cause anew; that we may, if possible, secure 
favorable legislation before the present Con 
adjourns, or if this prove impracticable, that we 
may bring the matter to the attention of the 
next Congress as soon as it convenes. 

The systematic observations in meteorology 
that are being made throughowt the country, 
under the direction of the United States signal 
Office and the Smithsonian Institution, promise, 
in their results, to be of great value in the stud 
of climatology and the causation of disease. 
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hope to see that system widely extended and its 
stations multiplied throughout the whole coun- 


Electricity justly deserves the careful atten- 
tion which has recently been given to it by a 
number of medical observers in our own and 
other countries. 

It is well known that electricity is manifested 
in different forms, as frictional electricity, gal- 
vanic electricity and magneto electricity. 
of these forms has probably different effects on 
living organisms. and each should receive special _ 
attention from the Boy acm 

It has been found that a current of electricity 
passed from the extremity towards the centre 
affects the nerves differently from a current 
passed in the opposite direction. It is hoped 
the great power this agent is known to exercise 
over nutrition may be made serviceable in 
changing or retarding morbid growths, and in 
reviving lost nervous and muscular strength. 

Within the last few years several additions 
of great therapeutical importance have been 
made to our materia medica, and it is worthy of 
note that the most valuable of these are not , 
simple substances existing ready formed in na- 
ture, but organic compounds which we owe to 
the patient investigation of modern chemistry, 
and that their medical uses have not been ascer- 
tained by the accidental chances of a blind em- 
piricism, but discovered in the course of exact 
experiments into the physiological effects of va- 
rious organic substances, undertaken and car- 
ried out with all the precautions and refinements 
suggested by modern science. As examples of 
the class of experiments from which such re- 
sults are to be anticipated, I may refer to those 
of Dr. H. C. Wood, in our own country; in 
Europe to those of Richardson and Liebreich. 

At each recurring meeting we are painfully 
reminded. by the absence of some one or more 
gifted members whom we have been accustomed 
to meet, that death has been thinning our ranks. 

On the 8th of February, 1874, Prof. Henry 
Miller. of Louisville, Kentucky, sank to rest, in 
his seventy-fourth year. 

Note 18.—The combined ages of the twelve 
presidents of the association now deceased, 
give an average of seventy-five Phen the old- 
est having reached the age of eighty-six and 
the youngest dying at the age of fifty-two. The 
average age of the thirteen now living is nearly 
sixty-four years, the oldest being seventy-seven, 
and the joan oe eight. From ee hg 
my possession e average at whi 
two thousand American phyelalane died was 
fifty-eight years. I find also the average age at 
which one thousand United States Congressmen 
have died is sixty-two years. The ave age 
at which one thousand and two h Pres- 
byterian clergymen of the United States died 
was fifty-seven years. The latter fact has been 
furnished by J. M. Wilson, of Washington, D. 
C. He was ident of this association in 
1859. At home and abroad he was extensively 
known as a vi thinker and an able writer, 
For over half a century he enjoyed a large and 
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responsible practice, and much of his time was 
@ popular teacher. 

After the conclusion of the address, Dr. Par- 
vin, of Indiana, moved that the recommenda- 
tions contained in it, of the President, be referred 
to the following Committee: White, of New 
York; J. D. Jackson, of Kentucky ; Bartlett, of 
Wisconsin ; Shippen, United States Navy, and 
Westmoreland, of Georgia. The motion was 
adopted. 

Announcements of papers to be presented to 
the Association were a and were referred to 
the appropriate sections. 

The Committee of Arrangements announced 
that every morning delegates would be fur- 
nished with a full programme of the day's ex- 
ercises, including the papers to be read in each 
section. 

On motion the delegates from each State were 
instructed to meet at half-past eight o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, to select chairmen for 
their respective delegations. 


JUDICIAL COUNCIL. 


The Judicial Council of the Association met 
at the office of Dr. Brodie at 9 o’elock yesterday 
morning, and organized by electing Dr. N. 8. 
Davis, of Chicago, as permanent chairman, and 
Dr. S. N. Benham, of Pittsburg, permanent 
Secretary. The members present were Drs. 
Asken, of Delaware; Howard. of Maryland ; 
Gale, of Kentucky; Dunlap, of Ohio; Lilly, of 
New Jersey ; Benham, of Pennsylvania; Mor- 
gan, of Washington, D. C.; Bartlett, of Michi- 
gan; Todd, of Indiana, and Davis, of Illinois. 

The question of a revision of the code of 
medical ethics came up and was under discus- 
sion at the hour of adjournment. The Council 
will probably report upon the revision of the 
code at this morning’s general session. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSIONS. 
At 9.30 the meeting was called to order by 
the President. 
REPORTS OF SECTIONS. 


Section 5.—Section on hygiene reports pro- 
=. The special subject for consideration to- 
ay is defective drainage as a cause of disease. 


The papers and portions of — on the subject, 


to be read, were by Drs. Kedzie, of Michigan; 
Stuart, of Minnesota ; Bell, of New Hampshire ; 
and Murray, of Key West, with especial refer- 
ence to consumption. The subject to be pre- 
sented by Dr. Kedzie. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 


Dr. F. M. Wilder, of Chicago, Illinois, was 
elected permanent member. Dr. Charles E. 
Slocum, of Defiance, Ohio; J. C. Slocum, of 
Shelby, Indiana; Dr. Nesbit, Sandwich, Onta- 
rio; Bell, Amherstburg, Ontario ; McCormick, 
Peche Island, Ontario; Scott, Woodstock, 
Ontario; McLean, Kingston, Ontario; Mcore, 
London, Ontario; m. Caniff, Toronto, 
Ontario, were elected members by invitation. 
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REPORT OF JUDICIAL COUNCIL. 


Dr. N. 8S. Davis, of Illinois, chairman of the 
Judicial Council, then read the following 
report :— 

he undersigned committee, to whom was 
referred the question of a general revision of 
the code of ethics of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation respectfully rr art as follows :—Soon 
after the adjournment of the annual meeting in 
May, 1873, the chairman of your committee, 
being desirous of ascertaining how far there 
existed a desire in the minds of the profession 
to have the cede changed, addressed letters of 
inquiry to thirty or forty men in different parts 
of the country who might be supposed to repre- 
sent the general sentiment of the profession in 
their respective districts, from twenty-five of 
whom answers were received. Fourteen ex- 
pressed an entire approval of the code as it is, 
and thought it better to attempt no —_ 
Six were opposed to any general revision, but 
supported slight changes in some sections, 
while only ‘ive exp such dissatisfaction as 
to indicate a desire for thurough revision. 


If these correspondents might be regarded as 
fairly representing the profession, any important 
changes in the oat would be in direct opposi 
tion to the wishes of a large majority of those 
for whose guidance it was framed. Those who 
have expressed a desire for changes in the 

resent code are readily divided into two classes, 

he first class appear to look upon a code of ethics 
in the same light as ordinary by-laws, and, con- 
sequently, regard all in the present code relat- 
ing to the duties of patients to their physicians, 
of the public to the profession, and of the pro- 
fession to the public, as superfluous and useless, 
They would retain nothing except the rules 
governing the intercourse of passion with 
each other, and a very few of this class object 
to any written rules, claiming that the unwritten 
sense of honor belonging to members of an edu- 
cated profession is sufficient to afford all needed 
guidance and control. It seems to us that the 
objections of this whole class are founded on 4 
narrow and imperfect conception of the real 
nature and objects of an ethical code. The lat- 
ter, instead of consisting of a set of rules or by- 
laws simply defining the duties and privileges 
of members of some organized society, should be 
a concise and full exposition of the relations sus- 
tained by a profession to the rest of the commu- 
nity, the mutual obligations imposed by such 
relations, and the rules governing members in 
their intercourse with each other. Hence, & 
code of ethics for our profession must partake 
more less of the nature of a moral essay, devel- 
oping principles for guidance equally applicable 
to places and times, instead of a few simple 
rules applicable to the members of some cu- 
lar society. It was with this view that Dr. 
Percival wrote.his celebrated essay in the latter 
part of the last century, and which has been 
regarded as a standard authority in Euro 
from that time to the present. The same idea 
evidently controlled the very able committee 
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appointed by the preliminary convention in 
1846 to report a code of ethics for the profession 
of this country, and who gave us the admirably 
concise and well arranged summary of the 
principles involved by Percival which consti- 
tutes our present code. 

To strike out, as some have proposed to do, 
all relating to the duties of patients, the com- 
munity, and the public toward the profession, 
would be to destroy the completeness of the 
work, and obscure the meaning of what was 
retained. For the members of any given pro- 
fession cannot rightly appreciate the relations 
they sustain to each other without considering 
at the same time their mutual relations and 
duties to the community in which they live. 
After a very careful examination we are satis- 
fied that our present code of ethics presents the 
true ethical relations and duties of the profes- 
sion in a form as concise, as well arranged, and 
as complete as it is ible to express them. 
The principles and rules of conduct enumerated 
are clearly stated and are equally applicable 
for the qeannse of all who attempt to practice 
the healing art, whether they are members of 
any medical organization or not. 

he second class, whose members desire 
alterations in the present code of ethics, do not 
object to its general scope, but ask for amend- 
ments er additions to particular sections only. 
With only a few and unimportant exceptions, 
these propositions all relate to two subjects, 
namely, specialties and bestowing professional 
services by contract. Concerning the first of 
these there seems to be much false reasoning 
and needless irritation. If ialists, or those 
who limit their practice to some one class of 
diseases or accidents, are members of the pro- 
fession, it fullows, logically, that they must be 
governed in all respects by the same ethical 
principles as the general practitioners: for no 
enlightened body of men can consistently have 
one code of morals for one part of its members 
and another code for the rest. Whatever may 
be regarded as derogatory to the dignity and 
welfare of the general ‘practitioner must be 
equally so to the Yep so long as he is rec- 
ognized as a member of the profession. If the 
one may not issue cards, handbills, etc., call- 
ing the attention of those laboring under par- 
ticular diseases tg themselves, neither can the 
other, without violating the principles of both 
Justice and equality. 

Then the code of ethics very properly makes 
no mention of specialties or specialists, but 
presents plainly the rules necessary for the 
maintenance of professional character as appli- 
cable to all. But we are asked how, then, can 
those who wish to pursue a special practice 
make known their position to their brethren 
and the public ? e answer that the title of 
Doctor of Medicine covers the whole field of 
practice, and whoever is entitled to that appella- 
tion has the right to occupy the whole or any 
Part of the field, as he pleases. The t- 
ance of this honorable title is presumptive 
evidence to the community that the man ac- 
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ting it is ready to attend practically to an 

ps all duties whieh it implies. As all poder. 
practice is simply a self-imposed limitation of 
the duties implied in the general title of doctor, 
it should be indicated, not by special or quali- 
py gps such as oculist, ist, etc., 
nor by any positive setting forth of special 
qualifications, but by a simple, honest notice 
appended to the ordinary card of the general 
practitioner, saying, “ Practice limited to dis- 
eases of the eye and ear,’’ or “‘ to diseases pecu- 
liar to women,” or “ to midwifery exclusively,” 
as the case may be. Such a simple notice of 
limitation, if truthfully made, would involve no 
other principle than the notice of the general 
practitioner that he limits his attention to 
professional business within certain hours of 
the day. Neither could it be regarded as a 
claim to special or superior qualifications. To 
give the specialist any privilege beyond this 
would be to invest him with a special privilege 
inconsistent with the equality of rights and 
duties pertaining to the whole profession. We 
see no reason, therefore, fur recommending any 
change in the present code of ethics in reference 
to this subject. 

The remaining topic, concerning the bestowal 
of professional services under specific contracts 
specifying the amount of pecuniary compensa- 
tion, is of sufficient importance to require care- 
ful attention. 

The present code of ethics, while sanctionin 
a most liberal bestowal of gratuitous profession 
service to the poor, whether as individuals or in 
public shesleakte lnctitationa, and in aid of the 
sanitary interests of the communities, yet ex- 
pressly prohibits the bestowal of such services 
on well-to-do individuals, endowed, mutual bene- 
fit, or any kind of money-making institutions, 
societies or corporations. It also expressly pro- 
hibits all attempts to attract attention and make 
merchandise of charity by ostentatiously parad- 
ing before the public notices proffering services 
and medicine to the “ poor is.” We see no 
reason why this is not sufficient so far as relates 
to the regulation of gratuitous services. To 
govern the matter of com tion, the code 
simply gives us the following general declara- 
tion: “ Some general rules should be adopted 
by the faculty, in every town or district, rela- 
tive to niary ac ents from their 
pees and it should be deemed a point of 

onor to adhere to these rules with as much 
uniformity as varying circumstances will admit.” 
The aim appears to have been to allow sufficient 
variations in the rate of compensation to accom- 
modate the varying habits and circumstances of 
different communities, and yet to bind each in- 
dividual to an honorable compliance with the 
neral rules established by his professional 
rethren. Such being the correct ethical prin- 
ciple, the difficulty consists in tracing and main- 
taining clearly its practical application. That 
the principle laid down in the paragraph just 
quoted is inconsistent with all contracts or agree- 
ments to attend individuals, families, companies, 
corporations, or any associations or institutions 
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other than those of a strictly charitable char- 
acter, for a — sum per month or year, 
without rega the amount of medical services 
that might be required in the time specified, no 
ene can reasonably doubt. It seems to us 
equally inconsistent with the ethical rule to 
enter into a contract with a manufacturing com- 
pany to attend their employes, or with a school 
to attend its patrons or scholars, for a fixed sum 
per annum, to be derived from the levy of a 
eertain per centage on the wages of the em- 
ssa or on the tuition fees of the students ; for 
owever plausible may be the humanitarian 
idea of securing for the employé and the student 
adequate medical attendance when sick at the 
smallest —— cost, the practical working of 
the system vivlates both the rule that compensa- 
tion for medical services should be in accord- 
ance with the kind and amount of services ren- 
dered, and that every individual and family 
should be free to choose their own medical at- 
tendant without dictation or indirect restraint. 
These observations do not apply to a certain 
kind of contract service sometimes required in 
connection with the medical staffs of the army 
and navy, nor to the hospital tax on sailors in 
the marine hospital system, for reasons too ob- 
vious to require mention. One other subject 
requires a few moments’ attention. There is a 


elass of public charitable institutions, such as 
oon | almshouses, orphan asylums, etc., sup- 


by public taxation. In many of the 

tates the public authorities having control of 

such institutions have annually asked for bids 

from the profession, offering to award the con- 

tract for professi services to the one who 

should bid for the lowest pecuniary considera- 
tion. 

While, as charitable institutions, any member 
of the profession might offer his services to such 
of the we inmates as might ask for them gra- 
tuitously, yet the idea of asking members of 
the profession to bid against each other for the 
pay for public professional services is repugnant 
to every feeling of professional honor, and often 
productive of great injustice to the sick poor. 

The publie authorities in all such cases should 
fix a rate of compensation for the neces- 

medical services as they may deem best, 
and then appoint the best medical man who is 
willing to accept the compensation proposed. 
And we have no doubt but that a proper atten- 
tion to this subject, on the part of the profession 
would secure the necessary change. 

It is, however, very desirable to so manage 
all our niary relations with the public, and 
especially with municipal and legislative authori- 
ties, that we avoid creating the impression on 
the public mind that the profession and its so- 
cial organizations are little better than mere 
trades-unions, having for their chief object mu- 
tual pecuniary ion. After carefully re- 
viewing the whole subject, your committee do 
not recommend any alteration in the present 
code of ethics. On the contrary, we desire to ex- 
press the opinion that if every medical school and 
society would supply each graduate as he left the 
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school and each member initiated into the so- 
ciety with a printed copy of the code, accom 
nied with the injunction that it be carefull 
studied, it would be productive of much pos 
directly to the profession and indirectly to the 
community. N. 8. Davis. 
Detroit, June 3d, 1874. 


DEBATE ON REPORT. 


Dr. Vandeman, of Tennessee, moved the 
adoption of the report. 

Dr. Quimby, of New Jersey, asked if police 
surgeons and city physicians came under the 
head of the objection. 

Dr. Davis answered in the affirmative. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE PLAN OF ORGANIZATION, 


The following amendments to the plan of or- 
ganization, proposed at the last session of the 
association, were read by Dr. Davis, of Illinois, 
to be acted upon :— 

By Dr. N. 8. Davis, Illinois. ; 

Strike out the second paragraph of Article 11, 
and insert the orator | i— ; 

“The delegates shall receive their appoint- 
ment from permanently organized State Medical 
Societies, and such County and District Medical 
Societies as ate recognized by representation in 
their respective State Societies, and from the 
medical department of the army and navy of 
the United States.” 

Also, strike out the fourth paragraph of same 
article and insert :— : 

“Each State, County and District Medical 
Society, entitled to representation, shall have 
the privilege of sending to the Association one 
delegate for every ten of its regular resident 
members, and one for every additional fraction 
of more than half that number. 

“The medical staffs of the army and navy 
shall be entitled to four delegates each.” 

By Dr. P. Pineo, of Massachusetts :— 

Art. 11, second paragraph, after “‘ Army and 
Navy,” insert ‘‘ and the Marine Hospital Service 
of the United States.” . 

By-laws, section 6, after “ the chiefs of the 
bureaus of the army and navy,” insert “ and 
the supervising surgeon of the United States 
Marine Hospital ice.” 

By Dr. E. L. Howard, of Maryland :— ‘ 

Art. 1v. Strike out second clause of first para- 

h, and insert :— 5 

“They shall be nominated by the Judicial 
Council, and shall be elected by vote on a gen- 
eral ticket.” 

By Dr. A. 8, Maxwell, of Iowa :— 

“ Resolved, That in view of the many and im- 

rtant duties imposed upon the nominating 
Bommittee, the Medical Society of each State 
= bayer’ that elects delegates be requested, 
when selecting delegates, to nominate one mem- 
ber of such delegation as their member of the 
nominating committee, and also designate the 
mode of filling vacancies.”’ 

By Dr. A. M. Pollock, of Pennsylvania :— 
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Art. v1. First paragraph, strike out the word 
“five” and insert “ ten.’ 


' By-laws, Art. 5, first paragraph, strike out 


“five” and insert “ten.” 
FIRST PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 


Dr. Rayburn, of the District of Columbia, 
asked if it was intended by the first amendment 
to exclude Territorial representation. 

Dr. Davis said that when this Association was 
formed there were but few local organizations, 
and but few existed for the first few years, and, 
therefore, to make the Association a success, the 
basis of representation was made broad. Now 
the Association has in strength, and 
abuses have crept in. It has now been thought 
best to avoid endless discussions here. It 
been found that now an endless variety of insti- 
tutions are represented, some of them utterly 
irresponsible; consequently, there has been a 
loud outery for a stricter basis of representation ; 
and therefore we wish to recognize none but 
representatives of organized State, Territorial, 
district and county societies, and local societies 
which are recognized in their respective State 


organizations. 

ir. Woodward asked how this would work 
where there were more than one worthy society 
in one place. 

Dr. Davis said all loeal societies recognized 
by their own State organizations could be 
admitted. 

Dr. Busey, of Washington, asked how they 
could limit representation in this way, when 
reputable local societies could be multiplied in all 
large cities, and offered the addition of the fol- 
lowing proviso :— 

Provided, however, one the duet of dele- 
gates from any particular erritory, 
county, city, or own, shall not exceed the ratio of 
one in ten of the resident physicians who may 
have signed the eode of ethicn of this Associa- 
tion 


Dr. Davis approved of and seconded the 
adoption of the proviso, but he thought there 


was no such danger as the gentleman appre- 
hended a - 


Dr. Woodward, of the army, said that in the 
district of Columbia the representation could be 
unlimited. 

Dr. Busey said that now this had been 
brought down to one in ten. ‘ . 

Dr. Quimby, of New wee opposed making 

representation too limi 

Dr. Lilley, of New Jersey, said that all 
trouble had come from local organizations and 
men not recognized by the State organizations. 
He instanced the system in his State, and said 
he. was directed to urge the passage of the 
amendment. 

The proviso was adopted. 

The report and resolution were adopted by 
large majority 

REPORT ON MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS, 

Dr. Keller, chairman of the Committe on Rank 
of the Medical Staff of the army, read the fol- 
Owing report :— 
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Your committee have the honor to —— 
immediately after the adjournment of the St. 
Louis meeting they took steps to ascertain the 
status of the medical staff of the army under 
existing laws, and conferred with a number of 
the medical officers as to the best method of 
securing for them that ity with the other 
staff —_ in the matter of rank, which it is un- 
doubtedly just and right that they should enjoy. 

Your committee then drew up a sonstorial to 

Congress, setting forth the facts of the case, and 
resenting the draft. of a bill which, if it should 
ar a law, would afford the relief asked by 
the medical corps, without wg’ oq any other 
branch of the public service. is memorial 
was printed, and copies forwarded to each mem- 
ber of the American Medical Association, and to 
the vorions State and want medical societies, 
with a letter requesting their codperation. 
oon mse to this ap the several local 
societies oo passed resolutions indorsing the 
action of the American Medical Association and 
of your committee, and asking favorable legis- 
lation by Con These resolutions have 
been forwarded to the respective Senators and 
Representatives. 
hortly after the commencement of the pres- 
ent session of Con our committee waited 
upon the military committees of the Senate and 
ouse of Representatives, presented the memo- 
rial, and urged the Tr of the bill by which 
it was accompanied. The bill was accordingly 
introduced into the House of Representatives, 
January 6, 1874, read twice and referred to the 
Military Committee, by whom, we regret to say, 
no action has as yet been taken on it. 

Notwithstanding this failure to secure prompt 
legislation by Congress in behalf of our bre 
ren in the army, your committee are of opinion 
that by continued exertion our object can proba- 
bly be attained during the next session of that 
body. The present session has, as it happens, 
been an unfortunate one for urging the claims 
of the medical staff. In consequence of the 
financial panie of last fall the utmost economy 
in all administrative matters. has been at- 
tempted, and at the time -your committee 
presented its memorial to Congress a very con- 
siderable reduction in the army had been pro- 
posed and was under consideration. So far as 
row. committee can judge it is now very improba- 

le that any such reduction will be made, but the 
fact that it has been under consideration was no 
doubt the chief reason why the bill introduced 
January 6th has not yet been acted upon. We 
therefore recommend the appointment of a new 
committee, to memorialize Con at its next 
session, and think it desirable that it should be 
composed of one member from each State, as 
provided in the following preamble and resolu- 
tions, the adoption of which are respectfully 
recommended :— 

Whereas, We have learned with regret that 
Congress has not as yet acted favorably on our 
memorial in behalf of the medical corps of the 
army ; and whereas, itis, in our opinion, just and 
right ‘that the rank of the medical officers of 
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the army should be fully equal to that of 
the officers of the other staff corps, or of the 
medical corps of the navy, which we are in- 
formed is not the case under existing laws ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of one from each 
State and Territory be appointed by the presi- 
dent, for the purpose of memorializing Congress 
on this subject, and of securing the co-operation 
of the several State and county medical socie- 
ties for the same purpose. 

oe <e y a ly 
irman of Commit entucky. 

Joun A. Murpay, Ohio’ 

N. S. Davis, Chicago, Ill. 

H. F. Askew, Wilmington, Del. 

J. M. Tonzr, Washington, City. 

Surgeon Woodward, of the army, on behalf 
of the medical department of the United States 
army, thanked the committee for the report, 
and concurred with the views expressed in re- 
ae to the effect of the panic upon the action. 

e explained the action of the present law upon 
the rank of army medical officers. 

He therefore offered the following amend- 
ments to the resolutions. After the word “ ter- 
ritory”’ insert the words “with power to fill 
vacancies,” omit the words “ by the president,” 
and add the following :— 

Resolved, That Dr. J. M. Toner, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, be chairman of said com- 
mittee, and that the other members of the com- 
mittee be appointed by the president. 

Unanimously adopted. 


SECOND PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 

Dr. Atkinson moved that this be so worded as to 
limit the marine department to one representa- 
tive. 

Dr. Busey objected, on the ground that an 
irregular practitioner might be appointed. 

Dr. Davis thought there was too much politi- 
cal influence in the Marine Hospital Service to 
admit of its recognition, and moved that the 
amendment be laid upon the table indefinitely. 
Carried unanimously. 


THIRD PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 
On motion of Dr. Rayburn this was laid upon 
the table without debate. . 
FOURTH PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 
This was opposed by Dr. Keller, and on his 
motion was tabled; amid loud applause. 
FIFTH PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 
On motion of Dr. Atkinson this was laid on 
the table without debate. 
ANNUAL ADDRESS ON PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 
Dr. N. 8. Davis, President of the Section of 
Practical Medicine, Materia Medica and Phy- 
siology, read the following address :— 
Mempers or THE Association:—By an 
amendment of the constitution of this national 
tau adopted at the annual meeting in 
1873, it becomes my duty, on the present occa- 
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sion, to report to you “the more important ad- 
vances and discoveries of the past year” in the 
ateria Medi- 


Department of Practical Medicine, 
ca and Physiology. 
_ . . 


* * * * * 


. 
MATERIA MEDICA, 


The past year has not been made notable by 
the discovery of any new and valuable article of 
the Materia Medica, or by new applications of 
old remedies of such importance as to be worthy 
of special mention. What we most need, how- 
ever, in this department, is not the addition of 
new articles or new applications of old ones, but 
a more complete knowledge of the composition 
and properties, with a more exact appreciation 
of the modus i, of such as are already on 
the officinal list. The progress of organic and 
analytical chemistry, and their application to 
the investigation of the composition and proper. 
ties of medicinal agents, is constantly separating 
out the active principles, and nting them 
for use in more convenient and reliable forms, 
but most of our methods of testing the effects of 
medicines on the various functions of the human 
body are extremely defective. So true is this 
that the most diverse opinions still exist con- 
cerning the action of many of the oldest ani 
most frequently used articles of the Matera 
Medica. And nota few of them, like opium, 
quinine, alcohol, are commonly regarded as 
capable of exerting directly opposite effects by 
simply altering the dose. That is, we are told 
that in small doses they are stimulant or tonic, 
and in large doses sedative or narcotic, but at 
what point in the progress of increasing the 
dove the action becomes reversed, no one appears 
able to point out with exactness. Perhaps in 
no other department of medicine do we find 
opinions and conclusions derived from investi- 
gations so partial or incomplete, and the adher- 
ence to names and classifications involve so much 
confusion. It is to this condition of our Materia 
Medica that we owe many of those apparently 
contradictory modes of practice, which have 
done so much either to create skepticism both in 
and out of the profession, or to fasten the theory 
that the type and character of diseases chan 
with the cycles of time. The idea that 
special type and character of diseases have 
undergone marked changes, and are far less 
active or sthenic now than in the earlier part of 
the present century, has become very general, 
both in and out of the profession. And this is 
alleged as a reason for the change in practice 
from depletion and antiphlogistics to nourish- 
ment and so-called stimulants. But if we ana- 
lyze more closely the development of opinions and 
modes of thought, as presented in the medical 
literature of the last half century. we shall be 
forced to the acknowledgment that the idea of 
change in the character of diseases has followed 
rather than preceded the changes in the modes 
of practice, and that it really has no other ap- 
preciable facts on which to rest. In other 
words, it will be found to have been a ate 
theoretic idea, suggested to avoid the difficulty 
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and skepticism arising from such various and 
apparently contradictory modes of practice. 

e say ay parently contradictory, for it is not 
certain that a more careful review of the modus 

andi of the remedial agents used would 
not show the most diverse in appearance to have 
really reached the same end by different routes. 
For example, on the assumption of the chronic 
physiologists that alcohol is respiratory food, 
acting as a stimulant to the organic functions 
and sustaining the temperature of the body, 
nothing could appear more opposite than to 
treat one case of fever or acute disease with 
arterial sedatives, evacuants and alteratives, and 
another case of the same disease with alcoholic 
liquids and nourishment. But when we turn 
from the theoretical assumption to the results 
of positive experimentation, we find the ingestion 
of alcohol to be followed by a reduction of tem- 
perature, a retarding of capillary circulation 
and molecular change, and a diminution of 
nerve sensibility. In other words, we find the 
assumed stimulant to be a positive and univer- 
sal sedative to organic and molecular changes 
and anzsthetic to nerve sensibility. 

Hence the practitioner who plies his patient 
freely with wine, whiskey or brandy, is as cer- 
tainly holding him under the influence of a 
powerful sedative as was his ancestor who bled 
and physicked, or his cotemporary who gave 
veratrum and alteratives; and we need resort 
to no supposible change in the type of disease 
to understand why all, if wielding their weap- 
ons with equal skill, arrive at very similar re- 
sults. As already intimated, there is no other 
slo of medicine that so urgently needs 
a weg critical and experimental revision 
as our Materia Medica. The work should be 
carefully planned and persistently pursued 
until the erroneous phraseology is corrected, 
and the mass of speculations and mere assump- 
tions are replaced with positively observed facts. 


PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 


In the department of practical medicine, as 
in the case of Materia Medica, the past year 
has revealed no striking discoveries, either in re- 
gard'to the.nature of sickness or the method of 
treatment; yet it has been characterized by a 
genuitie progress that is worthy of careful a 

History is said to be ever repeating itself. 
The human mind is ever tending to extreme 
views in all departments of study, and to hasty 
generalization from facts insufficient in number 
and imperfectly observed. And in no depart- 
ment of literature and science are these tenden- 
cies more strikingly illustrated than in the 
history of practical medicine. 

The pendulum of professional opinion and 
Practice has swung from one extreme to another 
with almost as much regularity and certainty as 
if moved by the force of gravity. During the 
first half of the present century professional 
practice had reached the extreme of depletion 
and evacuants, when, checked by its own abuses, 
the return wave carried us, in the short space of 
three decades, first to conservatism or expec- 
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tancy, and then to full stuffing and so-called 
stimulation, until wine, brandy, and indiseri- 
minate nourishment were made the instruments 
of abuses no less injurious to the human family 
than blood-letting and evacuants in their palm- 
iest days. This last swing of the professional 
dulum has just reached its widest divergence 
the perpendicular, and one of the most 
gratifying evidences of progress in = 
medicine the past year consists in the plain 
indication to be seen in various quarters that 
the pendulum has fairly commenced its return 
motion. The constantly increasing importance 
attached to fresh air, pure water and frequent 
ablutions in the sick room; the more careful 
adjustment of the quantity and quality of food 
to the capacity of the digestive organs for act- 
ing on it; the rapidly increasing condemnation 
of the indiscriminate use of alcoholic and other 
anesthetic and narcotic agents; the occasional 
unsheathing of the long neglected lancet, with 
here and there a bold, outspoken advocacy of 
its judicious use ; and, above all, the betfer ap- 
preciation of the fact that a retardation of tissue 
metamorphosis and elimination is by no means 
equivalent to assimilation and nutrition, either 
in health or disease, and are marks of a genuine 
_ ess that can be easily recognized in the 
iterature of practical medicine during the past 
year. And happy would it be, both for the 
profession and the public, if the return wave 
of thought, investigation and practice, now 
fairly begun, ool be so guided by a higher 
mental discipline, the adoption of more patient 
and complete methods of observation, and the 
adherence to a more rational induction. as to 
turn it steadily upward at the true meridian 
line, instead of” allowing it to roll steadily on 
until it again breaks upon the reefs and shoals 
of its own excesses. But we see no good reason 
for hoping for such a result. On the contrary, 
evidences of the same tendency to extremes and 
hasty generalizations are as visible in the field 
of practice to-day, as at any former period. 
Very recently attention was directed anew to 
the importance of noting the variations of 
temperature in disease, and straightway there 
appear diagrams marking the variations of 
temperature in the pre ss of diseases with 
as much apparent fixedness and certainty as 
the thermometric lines are drawn over the 
topographical map of a continent, and the 
practitioner looks upon his pocket thermometer 
as his chief instrument in diagnosis and prog- 
nosis. That temperature, if studied in close, 
careful connection with the co-existing indica- 
tions of the state of mutual disintegration and 
elimination, is of great importance in a chemi- 
cal aspect, is certainly true. As a rule. those 
processes by which new material is digested, 
assimilated and added to the tissues evolves 
caloric or heat, while those by which the cells 
and atoms of the tissues are re-dissolved and 
eliminated through the skin, lungs and k:dneys, 
absorb or render the sensible heat latent, and 
therefore reduce the temperature. 
When these adverse processes balance each 
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other the ordinary standard of temperature is 
maintained, subject to such daily variations as 
accompany the active stages of digestion. 
Thenee it is plain that a given degree of tem- 
perature in any stage of disease is a sim 
physical fact, the correct interpretation of which 
will depend entirely on the careful noting of the 
coincident state of the of injection and 
elimination. Just as the dullness elicited by 
percussion denotes the simple physical fact of 
increased density, while the question whether 
such density depends upon tubercular deposits, 
hepatization, or pleuritic effusion, will depend 
altogether upon the history of the case and the 
coincident facts. If we use our clinical ther- 
mometer for the same purpose that we use the 
instruments for percussion and auscultation, 
that is, for the establishment of a physical fact 
to be interpreted by a careful appreciation of 
preceding and accompanying phenomena, it 
will be of great value. But if we endeavor to 
make its markings into arbitrary rules to guide 
our practice, as has already been too hastily 
atttempted, it will lead us into mischievous 
errors at every step. Another striking exem- 
plification of the fact that our own day is as 
prolific of partial observations and hasty infer- 
ences as any that have gone by, is found in the 
application of the microscope to the study of 
etiology and pathology. Through its prolific 
relations one army r another of poisonous 
germs are found preying upon the human race, 
until not only the air, earth and water, but 
even the blood and the bowels literally swarm 
with them. From syphilis to cholera. and from 
throat to cancer, we have little else than micro- 
scopic germs enumerated as essential causes of 
disease. Dr. A., in some part of Europe, an- 
nounces that he has discovered in the dejections 
of cholera patients certain germs which, by 
diligent cultivation, multiply and develop 
rapidly, and a large part of the medical world 
at once leaps to the conclusion that these are 
the veritable causes of that dire disease, and 
instead of patiently extending observations to 
ascertain whether the same germs are not to be 
found in the serous discharges from mucous 
surfaces in any form of disease, after exposure 
to atmospheric air, they immediately give loose 
rein to imagination for the purpose of explain- 
ing how these extraordinary germs, hatched on 
the banks of the Ganges, could be propagated 
and distributed waa the globe. 
ADDRESS BY PR. GROSS. 


L. D. Gross, M. D., Li.D., D.c. L., Oxon, de- 
livered a learned and deeply interesting address 
upon ——: 

Dr. J. M. Keller, of Kentucky, invited the 
Association to hold its next meeting in Louis- 
ville. 

THIRD DAY’S SESSIONS. 

The association was ealled to order for the 

third day’s sessions at half-past nine o'clock. 
COMPLIMENTARY MEMBERSHIPS. 
Dr. Grant, of Ottowa, and Dr. Murphy, of. 
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Chatham, were elected members of the associa- 
tion by invitation. 
REPORT ON THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


The committee on President’s Address pre- 
sented the following, which was read and 
accepted :— 

Your committee, to whom was referred the 
recommendations and suggestions contained in 
the president's address, would respectfully report 
as follows :— 

We are fully in accord with the president 
concerning the propriety and desirability of 
establishing at some central position a physio- 
logical and peneey laboratory. 

n view of the growing sense of the import 
ance of carefully recorded facts and observa- 
tions we are fully impressed with the desira- 
bility of the publication of annual reports of 
the progress and discoveries of all red 
medical and sanitary institutions. / 

We also recognize the importance of concerted 
action on the part of the profession, and agree 
with the president in urging the formation of a 
complete system of State and local medical so- 
cieties. 

We would also recommend an extension of 
time of the session one day, making the | 
of the session four days. This is done in view 
of the fact that although the arrangement of 
the sections under the present circumstances is 
admirable they occupy more than half of the 
time of the meeting, causing a lack of time for 
the proper and deliberate consideration of legi 
lative matters. When, in connection with this, 
there is taken into consideration the fact that 
the over-generous hospitality of those who en- 
tertain the association is apt to occupy much 
time, it will be seen that the time for the discus- 
sion of the papers is wholly inadequate. 

We also look with much favor upon the presi- 
dent’s recommendation of the organization of 
an International Medical Congress, and would 
move the rE ey of the following :— 

Resolved, That in view of the lack of time in 
which to properly transact the business of the 
association an extension of one day is deemed 
advisable. 

Resolved, That the president appoint a com-" 
mittee of five, of. which he shall be chairman, 
to elaborate a plan for the organization of an © 
International Medical Congress, and report at 
the next meeting. 

Your committee had also prepared a resolu- 
tion in regard to memorializing Congress con- 
cerning the rank of the medical staff corps of the 
deb but find that they are anticipated by Dr. 
Keller ; they would, therefore, simply recom- 
mend on the part of the members of this asso- - 
ciation continuous pereenes application to the 
Representatives in Congress from their several 
districts in regarl to this important subject:— 
James P, Waite, 

Joun D. Jackson, 

J. K. Barter, 
Epwarp SuipPen, 

J. W. WesTMoRzLAND, 
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OBITUARY. 
Dr. Jas. P. White, of Buffalo, stated that he 


‘had received a note from Dr. S. D. Gross, who 


had been called away by a telegram, informing 
him of the dangerous illness of a member of his 
family, and that before leaving he wished to 
announce the death of Dr. Henry Miller, of 
Louisville, an ex-President of this Association, 
and for many years Professor of Midwifery in 
the University of Louisville, and afterward of 
the Diseases of Women in the Louisville Medi- 
cal College. 

Dr. Kellar, of Louisville, announced that he 
had been requested by the society of Boyle 
county, Kentucky, to bring before the Associa- 
tion the following resolutions adopted by that 
Society in reference to 


THE LATE DR. EPHRAIM M’ DOWELL. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Society, 
the time has come in which an effort should be 
made to erect a statue or some other suitable 
memorial in honor of Dr. Ephraim McDowell, 
“the father of ovariotomy, who lived and died 
in our midst, and who performed his first opera- 
tion for ovarian tumor here in Danville, in 1809. 

That with this view a Committee of three be 
appointed from this Society to attend the a 
proaching meeting of the Kentucky State Medi- 
cal Society, who shall be empowered to lay the 

matter before the profession constituting that 
organization, requesting their aid in devisin 
and executing such measures as may be deem 
most conducive to the end in view. 

Dr. Kellar, after reading the foregoing, offered 
the following preamble and resolutions : — 

hereas, A most laudable effort has recently 
originated in the Boyle County Medical Society, 
of the State of Kentucky, and in the Kentucky 
State Medical Society, to create a fund for the 
erecting of a statue or some other suitable 
memorial in honor of Dr. Ephraim McDowell, 
‘the father of ovariotomy,” English writers to 
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the contrary notwithstanding, who lived in the 
town of Danville, in the State of Kentucky,and 
who performed in that town the first ovariotomy, 
in the year 1809, 

Resolved, That the American Medical Associa- 
tion most earnestly indorse the action of said 
county and State societies, and as urgently com- 
mend the object to the generous consideration 
of the medical profession of the world. 

After discussion the resolutions were adopted. 

(To be Continued.) 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF HARFORD CO., Mp. 


A regular meeting of the Medical Society of 
Harford county was held at Bel Air, May 12. 
The president, Dr. 8. B. Silver, presided. 

Dr. W. Stump Forwood proposed several 
amendments to the constitution of the Society, 
which, under the rule, were laid over for the 
action of the next meeting. 

Dr. Virdin tendered his resignation of the 
Secretaryship, whieh was accepted, whereupon 
he neminated Dr. Forwood as his successor. Dr. 
Forwood received the unanimous vote of the 
meeting. 

The period for which the President was 
elected having expired by limitation, Dr. R. D. 
Lee was nominated, and, without division, 
elected President for the ensuing year. By 
unanimous vote Dr. Lee was also continued as 
Treasurer. Dr. W. W. Virdin was elected 
Vice President. Drs. Finney, Magraw, and 
Scott were elected delegates to represent the 
Society in the American Medical Association, 
at its next meeting. Dr. Virdin reported a 
highly interesting case of gunshot wound, of 
recent occurrence; still under treatment and 
involving legal investigations; the result to be 
given at the next meeting. 

The Society adjourned to meet at Churchville, 
on the second Tuesday in November. 

: W. Srump Forwoop, Secretary. 








EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





PERISCOPE. 


On Fracture of the Base of the Skull. 


Mr. Foster, of Guy’s Hospital, in a clinic re- 
ported in the London Medical Times and Ga- 
zette, discusses the question of the respective 
value of the symptoms usually considered char- 
acteristic of fracture of the base of the skull. 
They may, Mr. Foster thinks, be placed thus in 
their order of relative importance :—Escape of 
clear fluid from the ear; subjunctival rN 
thosis, if the fracture be in the orbital plate of the 
frontal bone; greater or less disturbance of the 
mental functions, generally on the side of di- 





minution rather than excess of function; pres- 
sure symptoms, such as paralysis; bleeding 
from the ear; deafness. 

Of these, only the first is unfailing. If there 
is no mistake about it, the diagnosis is certain ; 
but care should be taken that a serous fluid is 
not called cerebro-spinal. 

The value of any one of the others will vary 
according as it is very marked or is associr 
ated with one or all of the remaining symptoms. 

Considering the question of fatality in frac- 
tures of the base of the cranium, it is said :— 
A patient having all of a set of symptoms will 
die, one with less will get well; and between 
these extremes there is no mean. There is no 
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peculiarity about the nature of the fracture ; but 
the patients die in nine cases out of ten, firstly, 
because the brain is so bruised that itis incapa- 
ble of keeping up the requisite functions; 
secondly, because inflammation extends to the 
membranes of the brain. It is probably quite 
possible to fracture the skull without injuring 
the brain, provided no great amount of concus- 
sion be imparted to that organ by the injury, 
just as a steam-hammer will crush a nut with- 
out injuring the kernel. Thus, the skull being 
alone fractured, we might expect bleeding from 
the ear, and even cerebro-spinal fluid, without 
any brain symptoms, at any rate during the 
early a following the injury. If, after frac- 
ture of the cranial , bod much new bone for 
repair was formed, secondary dangers from sur- 
face inflammation, and surface irritation might 
follow ; but the fact is, hardly any new bone is 
produced in the skull, except a slight surface 
bony casing along the line of fracture, and a 
bone cement between the two adjacent fracture- 
edges. If, then, we get a fracture of the base 
without brain-bruising, we may reasonably ex- 
pect such a case to get well with no further 
symptoms. It is quite possible that a certain 
proportion of cases of hemorrhage from the ear 
are of this kind. 

In the treatment of these cases of fracture of 
the base, we ought to bear in mind the length 
of time the skull takes for the repair of its 
fractures ; thus in one case there was evidence 
of union at one spot only, ninety-one days after 
a severe fracture of the base of the skull. This 
should lead us to be slow in departing from the 
low-diet treatment which should always be pre- 
scribed in such cases ; and we ought to be very 
careful to forbid much exercise for some time 
after the patients are apparently quite well. 


REVIEWs AND Book NOorTICcEs. 


BOOK NOTICES. 
Observations on the Pathology and Treatment 
of Cholera, the result of forty years’ experi- 
ence. By Jonn Murray, mu. v., Inspector 
General of Hospitals, late of Bengal. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1874. 1 vol., 
12mo, pp. 58, cloth. Price $1.00. 


Dr. Murray’s name has been familiar for 
‘years to students of cholera, and his views have 
been reprinted on several occasions in this 
journal. In our opinion his plan of treatment 
is eminently judicious, and we should prefer it 
to any other one we know, were we called upon 
‘to face an epidemic. Without going to any ex- 
treme, it partakes of several plans, and is tho- 
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roughly practical, based not on physiological 
theories, but on a wide-reaching clinical experi- 
ence. 


Annual Report of the Board of St. Louis Pub- 
lic Schools. 1872-3. 1 vol., pp. 191. ccxur, 
St. Louis. 1874, 

We particularly recommend this report of the 
learned Superintendent of Public Schools in St. 
Louis, Prof. Wu. T. Harris, on account of the 
articles, pp. 105, 120, on the co-education of the 
sexes, and the course of study for girls, as deter- 
mined by their future vocation. Prof. Harris is 
strongly in favor of the co-education of the 
sexes, and not muoh a believer in the inferiority 
of the female sex. His experience in this mat- 
ter is real, and there is not an educator in the 
land whose opinions merit more ready recogni- 
tion. Although most physicians disagree with 
him, there are many who support him ; as wit- 
ness one who, in a letter to the British Medical 
Journal, lately, says: “There is no gov 
and much harm in allowing, by implication, the 
theory to pass muster, under a physiological 
guise, that frivolity is a way to health, or that 
the fading inanities of female education have a 
sound hygienic basis. It is, I can say from ex- 
perience, quite possible to educate boys and 
girls side by side, and to see the latter far out- 
strip the former in their acquirements, without 
sacrificing a grain of physical strength, a minute ~ 
of physical health, or a shade of feminine grace 
and delicacy. ; 

“Sex in education will declare itself, and 
find its own expression. The warning is good: 
the deduction that education must be kept to a 
low standard, because of any peculiarity of sex, 
is a libel on Nature, and treason to its highest 
laws.” 

Half-hour Recreations in Popular Science. 
Coal as a Reservoir of Power. By Rosert 
Hont, r.x.s. Atoms. By Professor Cu1r- 

Price 25 cents. 


Half-hour Recreations in Natural History. 
Relations of Insects to Man. By A. 8. Pack- 
arp, Jr. Price 25 cents. Boston, Estes & 
Lauriat, 143 Washington street. 

These contributions to the popular Half-hour 
Series are fully equal to any of their predeces- 
sors. The last mentioned has an especial inter- 
est for medical readers, as it gives the natural 
history of the bedbug, scorpion, wasp, etc. 


FORD, M. A. 
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The REPORTER aims to represent the Profession 
of the whole country, and not merely sectional or 
local interests, 

Hence, Reports of the Proceedings of Medical So- 
cieties, Correspondence, Notes, News, and Medical 
Observations from all parts of the country are so- 
licited and will be gladly received for publication, 

(G Subscribers are also requested to forward 
copies of newspapers containing Reports of Medical 
Society Meetings, Marriages or Deaths of physi- 
cians, or other items of special medical interest. 

The experience of country practitioners is often par- 
ticularly valuable, acquired ak it generally is by in- 
dependent study and investigation. The REPORTER 
aims especially to furnish a medium to bring this 
information before the general medical public, and 
it is a duty to the profession to publish it. 

(> To insure publication, articles must be prac- 
tical, brief as possible to do justice to the subject, 
and carefully prepared, so as to require little revi- 
sion, 

The Editor disclaims responsibility for any state- 
ment made over the names of correspondents, 








OUR MEDICAL SERIALS. 

Our serial publications are the weekly Mep1- 
caL AND Suraicat Reporter; the Hatr-YEaRLY 
Compenpium or Mepicat Science, published 
each January and July, constituting a supple- 
ment to the Reporter, not repeating any article 
contained in the latter, and giving a carefully 
condensed view of the progress of all branches 
of medical science throughout the world each six 
months; and the Paysicran’s Pocket Recorp 
np Visitine List, published annually. 

The terms of these are as follows, payable in 
advance. 


Med. and Surg. Reporter (weekly), a year, 
Half-Yearly Compendium of Med. Science, 

Reporter and Compendium, En 
Physician’s Daily.Pocket Record, - ~- 
Reporter and Pocket Record, - - - 
Reporter, Comp. and Pocket Record,- - 


Dr. D. G. Brinton has entire charge of both 
the business and editorial management of these 
publications. All communications should be 
forwarded to him, and all drafts, checks, post- 
office orders, etc., made payable to his order, at 
the following address :— 

OFFICE OF 
THE MEDICAL anv SURGICAL REPORTER, 
115 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Notes and Comments. 
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THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 


TION. 

Our number this week is chiefly taken up 
with the proceedings of the American Medical 
Association, at its twenty-fifth annual meeting. 

During the quarter of a century of life which 
it now completes, probably no meeting has been 
more harmonious, well attended, and beneficial 
to the profession and the country. The unpleas- 
ant discussions of partisan views which have oc- 
curred on some previous occasions were wholly 
absent ; and the earnest attention given by offi- 
cers and members to the great questions of sani- 
tary reform is a most hopeful augury of a near 
and brilliant future of medical legislation. 

For the first time in the history of this coun- 
try there promises to be what may be called 
unanimity of action and influence in this 
direction. And the excellent consequences 
thereof will not be long in disclosing themselves. 

While the hospitable citizens of Detroit pro- 
vided all the recreations for their visitors which 
these required or could have asked, not too much 
time’ was wasted in merely social reunions. 
The meeting meant business and transacted it. 

In the sections, an unusual amount of sterling 
scientific work was performed, whose results 
will appear more fully in the Transactions when 
they shall be published. From now on, we 
confidently expect the Association to increase in 
strength, harmony and membership each year, 
and to render its second quarter of a century one 
of unabated prosperity. 


NoTEs AND COMMENTS. 
¢ 


Therapeutic Notes. 
REDUCTION OF HIP-JOINT DISLOCATION BY 
_ MANIPULATION. 

Dr. Newett, of Belfast, cites a case in the 
Dublin Journal of Medicine. The usual symp- 
toms of that accident were well marked. Re- 
duction was effected by grasping the ankle 
firmly and flexing the leg upon the thigh, and 
then carrying the thigh upward toward the 
abdomen, and on rotating the limb outward it 
slipped into its place with the greatest ease. 
The simplicity and facility of this plan of re- 
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ducting these hitherto troublesome dislocations, 
and its advantage in this case, were so striking 
as to induce him to bring it under the notice of 
the profession. 


ELASTIC LIGATURE IN PHYMOSIS. 

Dr. Asa Horer writes to the Clinic of his 
method in two cases of phymosis. 

A strip of thin rubber, one and a quarter 
inch wide, was firmly applied along the whole 
length of the penis, except the glans; the rub- 
ber narrowing itself by extension to one-third 
of an inch at each turn. The end was secured 
by a small elastic ring. 

The operation was performed entirely blood- 
less, except the emptying of the veins unsevered. 

Both cases made a speedy recovery. The 
compression was kept on about twenty minutes. 


A Useful Dentrifice, 

Dr. D. H. L. Hogg, of Texas, writes us that 
he has found liquor calcis, water of lime, very 
useful as a mouth wash. It improves the gums 
and prevents the toothache. He has used it in 
private practice and personally, 


Experimental Vewsus, “Rational” Therapeu- 
cs. 


The Introductory lecture on Therapeutics, at 
Guy’s Hospital, this spring, was delivered by 
Dr. W. Maxon. In the course of it he indulges 
in a sly hit at the “rational” therapeutists, 
who must first know all about the physiological 
action of a drug, and the pathology of a disease. 
The lecturer remarks :— 

“ This is a noble study. It is good for society, 
rather than for individuals, It lights up the 
darkness where opathies fungate. It is commu- 
nicable, and will endure the full light of inquiry ; 
it grows in society, in the Pathological Society, 
for instance. I say, it is the noblest branch of 
medical science. It is noble enough not to fear 
the truth. And this is the truth, that it is not 
of much good for healing the sick ; I mean, for 
the individual doctor healing the individual pa- 
tient, for the direct service of the one in serving 
the other. Suppose old Hippocrates woke up 
and went to the Pathological Society. I can 
think what he might say, with some force. He 
might say, ‘All this is very interesting ; it goes 
beyond my time in its way. I used to think a 
little in the same direction, But in all this you 
are but showing the truth of what then kept me 
from carrying the matter further, that it does 
not help you with synocha and pneumonia. I 


Correspondence, 
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advise you to watch what management and 
medicine are good, as we did in the old Asclepias 
by the sea.’ 

“ However ill it may sound, you must bear to 
be told not to be too scientific. And this is why. 
Because you will have to deal more with the 
unknown than with the known. And science is 
extremely bad at dealing with the unknown. 
Science teaches you to walk firmly on sclid 
ground, with contemplative front and eye sub- 
lime, etc. But therapeutics require you to swim 
or fly, as it were. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Delivery of the Placenta by Supra-Pubic Ex- 
pression. 


Ep. Mep. anv Sura. Reporter :— 


I shall not undertake to reply to the ingenious 
arguments advanced by my esteemed friend, Dr, 
Hiram Corson, against Crede’s method of placen- 
tal delivery. My reasons are, that his objec 
tions are plainly theoretical; and that, in the 
same number of your journal in which his con- 
tribution is published, there appears a note 
from one of our leading Philadelphia obstetri- 
cians, who, so far from finding fault with this 
method, takes me to task for giving the credit 
of it to a foreigner. To my thinking, Dr. 
Stewart’s practical approval more than counter- 
balances Dr. Corson’s theoretical disapproval. — 

My object, however, in writing this note is 
twofold :—Firstly, to ask your subscribers to 
read tonic for the misprint ‘‘ ¢orsic”’ in my pre- 
vious communication on this subject. Secondly, 
to correct an error into which Dr. Corson ap- 
pears to have fallen. This error is attributable 
partly, I fear, to a lack of clearness in my de- 
scription of this method, and partly to his fail- 
ure to read me correctly. For, although he 
professes to quote me, as he says, ‘word for 
word,”’ he has overlooked the little but import- 
ant indefinite article “a” in the sentence 
which, as I wrote it, but not as he quotes it, 
reads: ‘‘It is then, at themaximum of @ uterine 
contraction, to be both forcibly squeezed and at 
the same time pressed downward and -back- 
ward.” This misapprehension has led him to 
base some of his strongest arguments on the 
assumption that I advise, after the removal 
of the child, an immediate resort to uterine ex- 
pression, regardless of the condition of the 
womb, whether contracted or relaxed. Now, 
so far from advocating such a practice, I ex- 
pressly state that the womb is to be squeezed 
*‘at the maximum of a uterine contraction ”"— 
in other words, at the height of a so-called 
after-pain. I intended, further, to convey the 
idea, perhaps too much by implication, that, in 
case of failure, the physician is to discontinue 
his efforts as soon as the womb begins to relax, 
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put is to resume them at the height of a second 
or even a third uterine contraction. 

In these days of over-tasked brains, tight- 
lacing, heavy skirts, incomplete coitions and 
criminal abortions, very few women reach that 
typical standard of health which nature intends 
for them. The term “ meddlesome midwifery” 
is, therefore, a relative one, and one not easily 
defined. Since “ proverbs are always one-sided,” 
it has done aE harm. As the watchword of 
every opposer of such improvements in the art 
of obstetrics as the forceps, the vectis, anzes- 
thetics, etc., it has forced many a poor woman 
to ejaculate with a heart-felt double significance 
the response of the litany—“ Good Lord! deliver 
us.” Nor should this epithet be hastily applied 
to aprocedure which now counts among its ad- 
vocates the leading obstetricians of the world. 

In conclusion, singe no authorized plan of 
treatment ought te be condemned on purel 
theoretical grounds, let me, Mr. Editor, as 
each one of your many readers, including my 
friend Dr. Corson, to put this method of pla- 
cental delivery to the test, in his next dozen 
cases of labor. He may not find it successful 
in every case, but he will, I am sure, be so well 
pleased with the prompt way in which it gener- 
ally “unbuttons ”’ and delivers the placenta, that 
the most ingenious theoretical arguments will 

never lead him to abandon it. 
Wi ram GoopELt, M. D. 


Cincho-Quinine, 


Ep. Mep. anp Sura. Reporter :— 


I have used cincho-quinine in a large num- 
ber of cases of intermittent, and in a few cases 
of remittent fever, and consider that I have 
given it a fair trial. In my hands it has pro- 
duced no nervous derangements, and, for this 
reason, may be used in certain cases where 
quinine would be inadmissible. I have never 
seen the rash described by other observers. In 
the form of an elixir, it is an elegant, pleasant 
remedy for malarial diseases in children. In 
commencing its use, I gave the same amount by. 
weight that I would have given of quinine in 
similar cases, and failing to procure satisfactory 
iesults, I have, since my first few cases, always 
given a larger amount. Say, when I would 
have used five grains of quinine, I used seven 
and a half grains of cincho-quinine; and, in 
these larger doses have not obtained as prompt 
hor as decided anti-malarial effects as could be 
had from the sulphate of quinine. That this 
medicine will interrupt the paroxysms of an inter- 
mittent, or allay the*intensity, and cut short the 
progress of a remittent, few will deny ; but that 
it will do this, or these, as quick and as well, I 
do not believe, and it does seem to me that there 
18 too much’ disposition amongst us to ride our 
new remedies further than their effects will sus- 
tainus, I will give the results of my experi- 
ence with the tincture eucalyptus as soon as I 
am satisfied with it. I am, yours, respectfully, 

J.N. McCormick, . D. 


News and Miscellany. 
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News AND MIscELLANY. 


Law of Missouri Concerning the Practice of 
Medicine. 

We furnish below a synopsis of the law 
passed at the last session of the Legislature of 
Missouri in relation to the practice of medicine 
and surgery in this State, Approved March 27th, 
1874 :— 

1. It is made unlawful for any person to 
practice medicine or surgery in this State, who 
shall not have first received the degree of doctor 
of medicine from some medical college or uni- 
versity duly established under and by virtue of 
the laws of the State or County in which the 
same is situated. 

2. Every person wishing to commence the 
practice of medicine or surgery in this State is 
required to file a copy of his diploma in the 
office of the County Clerk of the County in 
which he resides, to be sworn to and subscribed 
by the party filing the same, and thereupon the 
County Clerk registers the diploma, for which a 
fee must be paid. 

3. Persons practicing or who shall commence | 
to practice before the first of September, 1874, 
shall register without diplomas. 

4. The penalty fur non-compliance with the 
act, upon conviction, is fixed at not less than 
twenty-five nor more than five hundred dollars ; 
and the fact that such person has not filed his 
diploma is a sufficient defence in any action 
which he may bring to recover his fees for pro- 
fessional services. 


The U. 8S. Medical Directory. 


Owing to the receipt of additional material, 
the Medical Directory of the United States will 
not be ready before July 10. Subscribers to 
the work, who remit before that date, will re- 
ceive it for $5.00. 


Trichine. 


At Harrisburg, Pa., June 1, a post-mortem 
examination was made of the body of George 
Cordes, who died from eating ham containing 
trichine. Under the microscope thousands of 
trichinz were visible, sixty-five being counted 
in the space of an eighth of an inch; and the 
whole body doubtless contained millions. Cordes 
suffered terribly before death. 


—A curious instance of superstition is re- 
rted from Lewiston, Me. A family there, who 
ad lost several of its members by consumption 
recently had the body of the last one who died 
disinterred and reburied face downward. This 
was in accordance with a belief that to stop the 
ravages of the disease in the family it is only 
=" to bury the last victim face down- 
ward. 
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Personal. 


—The Marquis d’ Ourches, who left the $5000 
prize for an infallible sign of death, at one time 
gained his daily bread by helping plumbers, at 
a wage of sixpence aday. Fifteen years passed 
thus in poverty, supported in a dignified man- 
ner, the laborer rose in grade and became a 
glass-blower, a worker in glass for scientific in- 
struments, then a skillful constructor; by this 
hard work, the fallen aristocrat reconquered his 
titles of nobility. 

—Dr. A. J. Howe, of Cinn., 0., was recently 
accused of malpractice. The Cincinnati Ga- 
zette says of the case, editorially : “It is simply 
justice to say that the testimony of the girl, 
Hannah Smith, by which it is sought to connect 
Dr. A. J. Howe with the crime of abortion, must 
appear to every person who examines it as a 
most infernal attempt to blacken character, and 
as weak as it is infernal.” 


—Dr. Charles T. Jackson, the eminent chem- 


ist of Boston, has for some time been suffering 
from an attack of brain disease from which his 
—— now say he cannot recover. Dr. 

ackson (who is a brother-in-law of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson) disputed, it will be remem- 
bered, the discovery of ether as an anesthetic 
with Dr. Wm. G. Morton, and also disputed 
with Prof. S. F. B. Morse the claim to the dis- 
covery of the electric telegraph. 


—Dr. R. N. Todd, Professor of Theory and 
Practice, Dr. R. E. Haughton, Professor of Ana- 
tomy ; Dr. W. B. Fletcher, Professor of Physio- 
logy; and Dr. Clark, Professor of Materia 
Medica, members of the faculty of the Indiana 
Medical College, have resigned their respective 
chairs, and the following appointments were 
made to fill the vacancies: Dr. Clarke, Theory 
and Practice; Dr. Fletcher, Anatomy; Dr. 
Henry Jameson, Materia Medica; and Dr. F. 
G. Van Vorhis, Physiology. 

—The Alumni of the St. Louis Medical Col- 
lege ay erecting a monument to Professor 
Charles A. Pope. 


—It has been determined to erect in the prin- 
cipal courtyard of the Veterinary School at Al- 
fort a statue of Claude Bourgelat, the founder 
of veterinary teaching in France, whence it has 
spread to the principal countries of Europe, the 
founders of all other existing veterinary schools 
having been themselves pupils at Alfort. 





A Useful Boy. 


The Boston Journal says that a certain highly 
respected physician of that city discovered his 
—peamerce cards disappearing very rapidly. 

e suspected that his new office boy was usin 
them up in a clandestine manner. © “Jo,” said 
the doctor one morning, “what has become of 
those cards which I placed on the table in the 
outer office?” “Cards, sir?” repeated the boy. 
* Yes, cards,” reiterated the doctor. “I took 
’em,”’ replied the boy proudly. ‘“ What have 
you done with them?’ demanded the doctor. 


News and Miscellany. 
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“ Well, my mother told me before I left home 
that I must make myself useful to my employer, 
and so most every day when I haven’t anything 
else to do I just throw them into the horse cars 
as they pass the corner.” 





The Mecca Pilgrimage of 1874. 


Dr. Buez, writing to the Gazette Hebdoma- 
daire (No. 19), from Djeddah, reports that the 
pilgrimage has been accomplished this year un- 
der the most favorable conditions as regards the 

ublic health; so that if Europe is to suffer 
ton an attack of cholera this summer, it will 
not be due to a new importation from India, 
It cannot be doubted, he observes, that the 
manifestations of late met with in Europe are 
but recrudescences, or remains of the great epi- 
demic of 1864-65, which left ill extinguished 
foci in several localities, éapable of being again 
brought into aetivity by favorable conditions, 
but always manifesting a decreasing vitality; 
so that if a renewed wo tage can be pre 
vented, such foci will gradually die out. 





A French Charlatan. 


An irregular practitioner was recently fined 
at Brest, for practicing without a diploma. le 
was aretired naval officer who had found means, 
during several years, to increase his income by 
the sale of tiny bits of sugar steeped in liquids, 
for the nominal sum of fivepence each. He 
called himself a homeopath, and openly visited 
patients, and gave consultations, charging the 
same fees as the medical men of Brest. This 
was no vulgar and illiterate impostor, and his 
success was the greater as he was a superior 
naval officer, and always gave his consultations 
in full uniform. ; 





Items. 

—On June 3d, the corner-stone of an exten- 
sive addition to the German Hospital in this 
city was laid. : 

—The Lancet, May 2d, says the “ American 


‘University of Philadelphia” is still selling 


diplomas in London. 

—The discovery of oxygen by Dr. Foseph 
Priestley, on the first of August, 1774, is to 
have a centennial celebration under the auspices 
of the Chemical Section of the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History. 

—The London Times recently contained an 
account of acentenarian, named Anthony Beres 
ford, who died in England recently, at the ag? 
of 102 years. 

—Count Wrangel, “the grandfather of the 
Prussian army,’ now ninety-one years of ag, 
may still be seen from time to time threading 
the paths of the Thiergarten, upon a st r 
going hack, to the saddle of which he is careful q 
strapped; and promenades the Linden wi 
feeble jauntiness, chucking servant girls under 
the chin, and returning eagerly all the salute 
tions paid to him. 











